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and phenols, and more or less spent shale dust, &c. The
dust and other suspended solid matter is easily sepa-
rated by allowing the oil to settle in the storage tanks,
but the oily bases and phenols have to be removed by
the use of acid and alkalies.
When the oil is shaken up with acid, the latter
combines with the oily bases, and also with the lower
members of the olefines, forming a heavy black tarry
mass, known as "acid tar," that settles to the bottom
on allowing the mixture to stand at'rest for some
hours. It has been found in practice that it is not
possible to remove the whole of the bases by one or
even two acid treatments, and that a number of treat-
ments are necessary.
The lighter oils are more susceptible to the action
of the acid than the heavier ones, and too much or too
strong an acid is liable to " burn" them and make
their subsequent refining difficult, besides wasting acid;
therefore, as is explained under tbe heading " Treating,"
considerable judgment has to be used in regard to de-
termining the strength and quantity of acid to use in
the various stages of refining.
It is, of course, hardly necessary to state that all
kinds of acid have been tried for the treatment of oils,
and the results of numberless experiments have proved
sulphuric acid to be the only one practically suitable
for the work.
In the alkaline treatment of the oil, caustic soda
is principally used, but in certain stages it is often
found advantageous to use carbonate of soda. The
alkali, besides neutralising any free acid that may